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experience, and give it forms under which alone or by means of which 
it can give material to perceptions and ideas" (p. 61). Man is, 
however, not mere intelligence. He is also passion and will. Con- 
sciousness is thus a " living judgment," freed from determinism by the 
admixture of the affective and volitional elements in his make-up. 
" The faculty of doubting without limit, by proving the insufficiency or 
the illusion of the bonds of pure reason, shows us the need of another 
bond, and in recognizing this need we affirm this new liberty, since 
it is only thus that we can believe ourselves obliged without being 
compelled" (p. 62). 

E. B. McGilvary. 
University of California. 

Metaphysics. By Borden P. Bowne. Revised edition. New- 
York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1898. — pp. xiv, 429. 
The new edition of Professor Bowne' s Metaphysics is shorter by a 
hundred pages than was the first. This reduction is brought about 
largely through the elimination of such logical and epistemological 
discussions as have naturally been transferred to the volume issued a 
year ago bearing the title, Theory of Thought and Knowledge. In ad- 
dition, important changes have been made in the Metaphysics. Sev- 
eral chapters have been rearranged or rewritten, some have been added 
and some suppressed. The changes in the first part called ' 'Ontology, ' ' 
consist chiefly in reductions ; but the second half of the volume seems 
to be more largely new than old. The author announces that for 
' ' substance of doctrine ' ' his view remains the same ; but that his 
present exposition throws more emphasis upon the idealistic element 
contained in his teaching. 

The general plan of Professor Bowne's work seems to me admirable ; 
although as the discussion progresses beyond the realm of purely phys- 
ical conceptions, that plan is not worked out so completely as one 
would wish. Metaphysics is conceived as a working-over of the no- 
tions. The interpretation of reality which arises in popular thought 
upon its first reflection, is taken as the starting point, and changes are 
made only gradually, when the inadequacy of principles first assumed 
has been shown. It results from this that by the time the student has 
gained insight into the emptiness of the lower category, his mind has 
already supplied the higher category involved. Moreover, the higher 
category arises with such vividness and strength that no violence is done 
to the mind's healthy instinct for reality. The method facilitates 
philosophical insight, and avoids that feeling of general illusion which 
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seems fated to attend the readings of discussions like those of Berkeley. 
Again, the relation of metaphysical study to science is more apparent 
in a work like this than in one which follows more closely the plan of 
either Kant or Hegel. As a student, I found that the works of Lotze 
and Bowne threw much light for me upon the principles and concep- 
tions of science, and then upon Kant and Hegel ; and while teaching 
I have seen many students to whom Professor Bowne' s metaphysics 
first opened clearly the portals of philosophy. Perhaps the Hegelian 
movement of thought will prove in the end too strong for Lotze and 
his followers. Neither Lotze nor Bowne exhibits sufficient strength in 
the higher reaches of philosophical reflection. But in leading the stu- 
dent's insight up to the point where those higher discussions become 
significant, I know of no book superior to Bowne' s Metaphysics. And 
even in regard to the general result, views like those of Professor Bowne 
form an important and significant protest against the adequacy of the 
current Hegelianism. 

In the present edition, the author has worked out more fully his 
criticism of the metaphysical foundations of psychology. I do not think 
he has added much in clearness, and he has not successfully performed 
the task of showing how the psychological treatment of mind squares 
with epistemology and with metaphysical truth. This problem needs 
to be clearly worked out. Professor Bowne has recognized the task ; 
but his great enemy is the materialist, whose ' crude notions ' and 
' lumpish ideas of reality ' form the barrier to the pure theism. As 
soon as the author has confounded the materialist, partly by argument 
and partly by vituperation, he can see nothing more to accomplish. 
This is to be regretted. Professor Ferrier has said that it is the task 
of metaphysics to refute empirical psychology. But so long as em- 
pirical psychology will remain in its own sphere and do its proper 
work, it neither can be nor deserves to be refuted. It does need, 
however, to be criticized and brought into line with other disciplines, 
and especially with logic and the theory of science. But in this re- 
spect it stands upon the same footing with physics and the other em- 
pirical sciences, and requires a sympathetic criticism, rather than an 
unenlightening hostility. Professor Bowne, however, seems to sympa- 
thize with the point of view expressed by Ferrier. 

The present volume does not attempt a systematic criticism of 
biological conceptions. The short discussion of mechanism and vital- 
ism adds nothing to the argument of the earlier edition. Evolution is 
discussed more fully ; but the aim of this section is merely to show that 
the doctrine of evolution does not exclude teleology. This is impor- 
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tant ; or rather it is important to show, if possible, that evolution forces 
the recognition of purpose in nature. But the author does not point 
out any such dialectic in evolutionism. He maintains that evolution, 
as a scientific doctrine, relates to phenomena only, and he does not 
seem to admit that it possesses any metaphysical significance whatever. 
Even evolutionists of the theistic type are on this account charged 
with confusion of thought, for evolution has no place in a philosoph- 
ical interpretation of reality. 

The writer draws a distinction in this edition between phenomenal 
reality and ontological reality, a distinction however which he does 
not precisely define. His purpose is to save the student from suppos- 
ing that phenomena are illusions, totally divorced from reality ; and 
also to provide some place to put matter, force, law, evolution, and 
other impersonal entities, as soon as he has shown that they are not 
metaphysical truths. Now these imperfect categories have a certain 
validity, recognized even by idealists who do not accept them as true. 
It seems to me a mistake, however, for the thinker to satisfy himself 
with the statement that they are phenomenally real. The refusal to 
accept such satisfaction will lead on dialectically to a truer and more 
adequate principle. Professor Bowne's earlier edition availed itself of 
this tendency. "The notion of being has already undergone manifold 
transformations, and the end is not yet." The new edition repro- 
duces this treatment in the earlier chapters, but as the discussion pro- 
ceeds the dialectic is injured by the repeated admission of incomplete 
principles to phenomenal reality as a comfortable haven of refuge. 
Perceptions, however contradictory, are phenomenal, and still in a 
certain sense real ; but force and law and order are not simply percep- 
tions, they involve the activity of thought. They should be granted 
no ' reality ' or repose until they testify to the sole reality of absolute 
mind. 

Professor Bowne is apparently becoming more critical as years go 
on. The uncomplimentary allusions to opposing views which this 
volume contains number scores, perhaps hundreds. The general style 
and appearance of the book are excellent. It seems to be the acci- 
dental omission of the negative which causes the author to say, on 
page 90, "And now it begins to be clear that there can be real unity 
on the impersonal plane. ' ' But the typographical work is generally 
good. 

E. L. Hinman. 



